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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to provide aclear and simple in- 
troduction to the theories, concepts and methodologies of edu- 
cational planning in the context of developing countries of 
Asia-Pacific region. Educational planning as practised to date 
has played a significant role in the process of social and econo- 
mic development of nations. Thus whether a country is socialist 
or capitalist, poor or rich the human capital approach towards 
qualified manpower equally applies. Resources that are devot- 
ed to education in turn produce human саріќа1 іп the form of 
higher skill level which is likely to yield future returns in the 
form of increased productivity of the skilled workers. Citing 
empirical evidence from both developed and developing coun- 
tries as well as inter-country comparisons which demonstrate 
close link between education and development, it is argued in 
this book that such evidence can be used as useful guide in 
the decision making process. However, issues such as educa- 
tional targets, priorities and quantitative and qualitative expan- 
sion of the system will need to conform to the overall national 
development plan and therefore within available resources. It 
has been further argued that educational plans attertiary and 
higher level should be linked to employment opportunities. 
The planning of education is seen as an inter-disciplinary effort 
anda continuous process, having adequate flexibility and scope 
for evaluation and revision. In order to be effective educatio- 
nal plan should not only be technically sound and appro- 
ved by the political authority but it has to command popular 
support. 


This book is divided into eight chapters. Chapter 1 analyses 
the correlationship between education and development and 
its implications for the planner. In Chapter 2 we have dis- 


vi 


cussed the three approaches to educational planning—the Social 
demand approach, the Manpower requirements approach and 
the Rate of return approach as well as the planning models. 
We have examined their usefulness in the context of developing 
regions and concluded that instead of a single-minded approach 
a combination of approaches would be more suitable for plan- 
ning the development of education. Chapter 3 presents the 
various aspects and criteria of target setting in educational 
planning. It cautions the planner to be more realistic and ration- 
al in fixing the targets by maintaining a proper balance bet- 
ween desirability and feasibility of the educational targets: 
One of the most intriguing issues for the planner in developing 
countries is to decide which types and levels of education should 
get priority over others. This and the matter of competing 
claims of quality and quantity in educational programme have 
been discussed in Chapter 4. The importance and usefulness as 
well as the methodology of collecting statistical data are the 
subject of Chapter 5. The educational planner must be careful 
in interpreting and using the statistical data which are some- 
times either inadequate or unreliable and thus can be mislead- 
ing, or in some areas there may even be a complete lack of 
relevant data. Chapter 6 discusses the importance of cost ana- 
lysis as an important tool to help analyse and solve many prob- 
lems in the educational plan. Chapter 7 presents a model of suc- 
cessive stages involved in the planning process. In many devel- 
oping countries, apart from the dearth of scarce resources and 
technical knowledge, political and administrative factors often 
create serious constraints on the successful implementation of 
educational plans. The planner therefore has a difficult task in 


seeking to resolve these problems, Chapter 8 highlights this 
issue. 


In writing this book, I -have drawn 
lised knowledge of many scholars. Appr 
been made in the text as well as in bi 
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suggestions made by Professor Ralph 
Tim Simkins who read an earlier draft 
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Islam and Dr J R Huntington. Mr Mohiuddin Ahmed of Univer- 
sity Press Limited took great interest to produce the book 
in a very short period of time. 


Having said this, I must state that I am alone responsible 
for all the shortcomings and errors that may be detected in the 
book. 


Dhaka, August 1986 S A Chowdhury 


INTRODUCTION 


Ever since macro-economic planning became a popular tool of 
development in less developed countries the importance of educas 
tional planning was increasingly felt. А macro-plan embrace- 
several development programmes depending on the level of pub- 
lic interventions envisaged during the plan period!. To this 
extent development programmes and projects demonstrate a 
strong sectoral orientation. Since most governments in develop- 
ing countries as wellas the large donor agencies are organized 
sectorally, programmes and projects are dominated by sectoral 
values and technologies. 

In most ministries of education, planning units of various size 
have been established to undertake the work of educational 
planning within the parameters of national development plan. 
At the same time for the past two decades considerable advance- 
ment has been made in the field of educational planning. 
Many analytical tools and techniques as well as models have 
been developed to aid the educational planner. Planning the 
development of a educational system is а complex business ; it 
is necessary to take into account not only the funds likely to 
be available both in the coming year and for several years there- 
after, but also the comparative costs and effectiveness of different 
typesof education, the rate at which different types of facilities 
can be constructed, and the possibilities for the development and 


IThe basic philosophy of development planners has been summarized 
by G. Myrdal; “The basic principle in the ideology of economic 
planning is that ths state shall take an active, indeed, the decisive role 
in the economy; byits ownacts of investment and interprise, and by 
its various controls— inducements and restriction over— the private 
sector the state shall initiate, spur and steer economic development 
.. . [policies] would thus be [rationally] coordinated, and the coordina- 
tion [made] explicit in anoverali plan fora number of years ahead.” 
Sce G. Myrdal, An Approach to the Asian Drama: Methodological and 


Theoretical (New York: Vintage Books, 1970). 
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production of text books and equipment; the numbers of teachers 
with different levels of qualification and training available and 
the rate at which more could be trained ; the number of quali- 
fied students expected to enter different levels and types of edu- 
cation in the next few years; the comparative dropout and 
failure rates of different levels and types of education; and a host 
of other factors affecting the feasibility and costs of expanding 
and improving different parts of the system. 


An attempt has been made inthis book to examine some 
of the important analytical tools and methods of educational 
planning and to relate them in popular terms using illustrations 
and data from Asia Pacific region. 


This book is primarily addressed to young and midlevel 
educational professionals but others interested in the subject 
may also find it useful. A major theme of this book is to say that 
educational planning is not an isolated event; in order to be 
effective it must be related to the overall national plan, and that 
it must be able to express and achieve the aspirations of a devel- 
oping nation. The growing awareness about the contribution 
of education to the process of economic and social development 
has become increasingly evident. The pace of economic and social 
development is зееп as depending upon the amount and quality 
of education (both formal and nonformal) embodied in the popu- 
lation, Where population growth is rapid and education has be- 
come a major political issue, expenditure on education is bound 
to rise in any case. It is therefore imperative that the rise shall be 
a part of an orderly planning process rather than as a result of 
an irrational political or financial decision. 


There is in fact no virtue in devoting a large part of total re- 
sources to education if this education does not fit the needs or the 
conditions of the country and if a large part of the increased reso- 
urces is wasted. Planners therefore have to decide what portions 
of development and recurrent budgets to allocate to the education 
sector. Resources earmarked for this must be, portioned into 
those available for the formal education system and those allocat- 
ed to training programmes and more informal processes of educa- 
tion as well as for each stage and level of the education system. 
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Competing demands for those funds arise even within the pri- 
mary school subsector, and decisions must therefore be made 
among such uses as teachers’ salaries, buildings, equipment and 
text books. Educators for their part may urge increased invest- 
ment and operating budgets for education, but they surely will 
get less than is required to improve quality, extend coverage, and 
reorient the content of education. There is a consensus of opinion 
among planners in the developing countries that educational 
planning must be linked with employment possibilities and should 
accompany measure aimed at economic and social development. 
Thus while primary education will be governed largely by demo- 
graphic growth (with regard to the available resources) second- 
ary and higher education should be planned as far as practi- 
cable on the basis of the qualification structure that the country 
is likely to require in the future, keeping of course, adequate 
flexibility and scope for substitution, 


Calculating the demand for skills will give the minimum 
number who should be trained if the demand substantially ex- 
ceeds the number of skilled persons likely to be produced, but 
ceases to help when the number of places has caught up, as 
happens easily in respect of general education. Since the con- 
tinual upgrading of the requirements for jobs is one of the more 
important reasons why productivity increases, one should al- 
ways train more skills than current estimates of demand would 
indicate. However, most developing countries are passing 
through a stage where the number demanding education exceeds 
the foresceable number of jobs, and the problem is how far to 
go in satisfying this demand. The educational planner has no 
controlover the creation of jobs but he can certainly remind the 
government that economic development is not the only purpose 
of education and that education is valuable for its own sake ; but 
then each government must set its own pace, having regard to 
how much opportunity for education is going to be provided for 
its people and how much increase in resources it is willing to 
devote for the purpose. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


A major intriguing question and perhaps largely unexplained 
phenomenon before the educational planner is whether there 
is a systematic relationship between a country’s educational 
attainment and the level of its GNP. Since expenditures on edu- 
cation are expected to increase income, questions arise as to 
the nature of this relationship. Will a nation which devotes a 
relatively large share of its resources to educating its labour force 
obtain relatively higher levels of GNP? Does the same relation- 
ship hold good among industries and firms? 


Simple correlation analysis is applied to establish these rela- 
tionships, cither cross-sectionally or over time, 


Perhaps the casiest correlation to envisage is the one exe 


` pected between education expenditure and GNP over time, 


Shultz and Harris! have attempted correlations of this kind 
for the United States. Their hypothesis, that levels of expen- 
ditures on education are related to levels of GNP in the same 
year, has come under attack by Bowen?. He argues that 
education is along lived asset; the recipient of education earns 
(or contributes) a higher income for most of the rest of his 
life. Thus the economic effect of an increase in educational 
expenditure should not be sought in the year of its disbursement, 


Again the level of GNP ten years from now is seen to 
depend partly on educational expenditures incurred last year 
partly on those made this year and partly on next year's one 
penditures. In other words, the level of GNP in a given year 
depends upon the total stock of educated persons in that year. 


2 INVITATION TO EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


There is a difference of opinion as to the inter temporal 
quality of education. Denison? concluded that in U.S.A. a 
graduate of eighth grade today is equivalent to a 1910 college 
graduate. On the other hand Machlup* contends that the 
quality of a given grade deteriorates with the dilution of the 
quality of students brought about by the drive towards uni- 
versal education. Another inter-temporal study by John Vaizey? 
of costs of education in the United Kingdom disclosed that 
the shares in total expenditure of education remained cons- 
tant for 1911, 1922, 1931 and 1951. 

Another way to investigate the education-income relation- 
ship isto observe the differences among countries, Svennilson, 
Edding and Elvin have attempted intercountry correlations 
between per capita GNP and enrolment rates. The latter are 
the number of students enrolled in particular grade or stage of 
education expressed as a percentage of all students whose age 
qualifies them for it. 

Bowman and Anderson? made another interesting study in 
this field. They first divided the countries into three groups 
according to their index of energy potentials percapita. This 
was used as a proxy for productive potentials. Energy poten- 
tials are independent of past capital accumulation, the quality 
of labour and socio-economic attitudes and organization. For 
each group, GNP per capita was correlated in turn with each 
of the following variables: (1) the percentage of adults 
who are literate, (2) the percentage of population in post- 
primary school, and (3) the percentage of population, age 
5-14 enrolled in primary school (primary enrolment rate ). 
Despite all of this careful work, neither the work of Svennilson, 
Edding and Elvin nor the Bowman and Anderson study could 
produce very strong conclusions. 

David McClelland’ has attempted to use a dynamic ap- 
proach to cross-country analysis which allows for the introduc- 
tion of the time lag. He compares enrolment rates in one 
period with growth rates in a later period. Grouping the coun- 
tries studied by an electric power index, in the manner of Bow- 
шап and Anderson, he observes that countries with higher 
university enrolment rates in 1950 achieved greater increases 
In per capita income during the 1950s. This differences allow 
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him to calculate an annual rate of return on extra university 
R education of 12 per cent. McClelland also observes that coun- 
tires with higher secondary enrolment rates in 1930 grew more 
rapidly during the 1950s than countries with lower rates. 


Inter-industry and inter-firm correlations also have been 
employed to determine the significance of education for econ- 
omic development. The measures used have included the per- 


Table 1,1: Total public expenditure on education аэ,а percentage of the 


Gross National Product in Asia and the Pacific (24 countries) 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: + 615 ЛЕСЕ • 1: • •» 9 
DEVELOPING COUNTTRIES: ——— 


Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Burma 

Fiji 

India 

Indonosia 
Iran,Isl.Rep.of 
Korea, Rep. of 
Malaysia 
Maldives 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Papua New Guínea 
Philippines 
Samoa 


Singapore 


Sri Lanka 


Thailand 


Tonga 
Turkey 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
Australia 
| Japan 
New Zealand 


USSR 


wwo (Са Source: UNBSCOMOEAP, BANGKOK 
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Table 1.2: Total public expenditure on education as a percentage of total 
government expenditure in Asia and the Pacific (21 countries )_ 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: 


Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 


Burma 


Fiji 
India 
Indonesia 


Iran,Isl.Rep.of 


Koroa,Rep.of 


Malaysia 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Papua New Guinea 
Philippines 
Singapore 

Sri Lanka 
Thailand 


Turkey 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: |, | 
Australia 


Japan 


New Zealand 


USSR 


1970 Lu Source: UNESCO/ROEAP, BANGKOK 


centage of employees at technical, supervisory or managerial 
levels with higher education, the percentage of employees 
engaged in research, and the ratios of scientists and engineers 
to technicians and other supporting personnel. Such compari- 
sons have been made on cross-sectional bases with individual 
countries, over time, and between countries, Although casual 
o im suggests that a correlation exists between profita- 
ШУ and the Percentage of an industry’s or firm’s labour 
огсе who have training beyond the secondary level, further 
study is needed to establish any systematic relationship, 
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TABLE 1.3 


Percentage distribution of current public expenditure by level of education 
(23 countries) 


Pre- Ist 2nd 3rd Not dis- 
Country Year Primary level level level Other tributed Total 
(%) (%) (9 69 (9 CO 6090 
Developing 
countries 
Afghani- 1974 - 38.4 3.0 177 - 9.9 100 
stan 1982 tz 43.2 22.0 193 48 9.0 100 
Bangla- 1975 — 57.0 165 17.4 941 — 100 
desh (1) 1981 - 44.2 29.4 234 01 2.9 100 
Bhutan 1978 159 22.5 559 92 — 10.9 100 
Burma 1975 - <- 877 -> 107 01 15 100 
1977 - = 871 > 106 - 23 100 
Fiji 1975 - 43.0 416 67 01 8.8 100 
1981 - 53.0 45.1 19 - -- 100 
India 1975 <= 400 > 26.6 121 20 193 100 
1980 = 369 > 24.2 13.5 3.0 22.4 100 
Iran, Isla- 1974 0.6 31.3 26.8 17.7 1.4 22.3 100 
mic Re- 1981 1.6 40.6 36.8 6% 21 124 100 
public of 
Korea, Re-1975 — 62.4 255 122 01 — 100 
public of 1981 0.1 61.6 173 103 107 -- 100 
Malayasia 1982 - 33.6 341 141 04 181 100 
Мера1(2) 1975 - < 488 — 407 15 9.0 100 
1982 - = 486 = 442 31 41 100 
Pakistan 1975 - 41.1 30.3 17.2 01 11.5 100 
1981 - 38.9 32.6 197 0.0 8.8 100 
Papua 1976 <- 331 > 23.8 35.7 0.8 6.6 100 
New Guinea 
Philippines 1976 EX 65.7 6:7: 224 04 5.3 100 
1982 - 61.0 1221 221 - 4.8 100 
Samoa 1975 — 65.2 18.8 — 3.4 12.6 100 
1978 - 60.6 246 -- 16 132 100 
Singapore 1975 — 38.1 34.3 176 63 37 100 
1982 - 34.3 344 264 17 32 100 
Sri Lanka 1975 — + 845 - 65 00 90 100 
1978 — > 861 > 87 01 51 100 


Source: UNESCO/ROEAP, BANGKOK 
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Implications for the planner 


The correlation analysis are subject to two-way causation 
problems, for while it can be argued that countries which 
invest relatively more in education reap higher rates of growth 
of national income it can equally be argued that countries 
which have high levels or rates of growth of national income 
tend to consume more education. The co-efficient obtained by 
Shultz" indicates that expenditure on education in the Unit- 
ed States grew 3.5 times as fast as income. The significance of 
this co-efficient may be that as people attain higher incomes, 
they tend to spend a larger Portion of it on education. Or it 


could reveal how much extra education was necessary to 
attain a given increase in GNP. 


The cross-country study of Svennilson, et al. may be found 
useful to the educational planners in developing countries 


when they will be able tolook at their own educational pro- 
grammes in the perspective of the 


5 experiences of other coun- 
tries. 


Countries with the same per capita income and socio- 
economic characteristics can yield information on what levels 
of education may be Possible on the one hand and necessary 
on the other, The current levels of education in more advanced 
countries can give planners in developing countries a general 


idea about future trends, and the experiences of these coun- 
tries can also be instructive. 


There is, however, a danger in regarding the levels of educa- 
nal activity associated with advanced countries as norms. 
Wide differences between nations in the efficiency with which 
resources devoted to education аге employed can easily occur; 
and since there are no Satisfactory measures of efficiency, such 
differences are difficult to recognize and balance. Climate, geo- 
graphical features, the type and abundance of natural resour- 
ces in various countries may profoundly influence the propor- 
tion of national income that must be spent on education. Be- 
Sides, in the past social premises and different social philoso- 
phies have impelled some nations to spend more on education 


than perhaps they might otherwise have done and perhaps 
more than was actually required, 


tio 
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These considerations imply that such inter-country com- 
parisons should not be wholly relied upon by any one nation 
in determining what it should spend upon education. Inter 
firm and inter-industry correlations may be interesting and use- 
ful in the future, even if no definite measure of the contribu- 
tion different types and levels of educated people make to 
firm or industries is possible. But such comparisons have merit 
only in the context of the individual circumstances and broader 
development plans of each developing country. ` 
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CHAPTER 2 


ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Both because the resources are scarce and because the prob- 
lems of developing an educational system are so complex, plan- 
ners are becoming increasingly interested in techniques which 
will permit them to take the relevant factors into account 
systematically, and to make judgements as to how much of a 
country’s scarce resources shall be allocated to education and 
training, as well as determining the relative emphasis to be 
placed on different levels and types of education. In response 
to this a body of literature has emerged providing the planner 
with awide range of choice in the selection of amethod for 
educational planning. Three major approaches are however in 
practice, although in reality a combination of two or even all 
three may be found useful. These are normally known as— 
social demand approach, manpower requirements approach 
and rate of return approach. We shall now discuss them in 
some detail and try to find their implications in the context of 
developing countries, 


Social demand approach 


The traditional and perhaps the least complicated approach 
to educational planning is the one which is based on the view 
of education as aright of the individual in a democratic society, 
regardless of his income or class. It stresses the need of the in- 
dividual for education to develop his human potentialities. 
This is the social demand approach which, in other words, 
charges the educational authorities with providing schools and 
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facilities for all students who demand admission or who are 
qualified to enter. The now classic example of the social- 
demand approach is the Robbins Report on Higher Education 
in Great Britain with its axiom that “courses of higher educa- 
tion should be available for all those who are qualified by abi- 
lity and attainment to pursue them and who wish to do so”. 
Apart from the British, French and Canadian instances, the 
UNESCO regional targets for the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America аге, in fact, efforts to quan- 
tify the social demand for education!. 


The methodology usually involves examination of the exist- 
ing age-sex structure, demographic trends (birth, mortality, 
rural-urban migration, and other population shifts), enrolment 
ratios at each level and type of education, age limits for com- 
pulsory education and teacher-pupil ratios. Extrapolations 
from these are then made to arrive at estimates of the educa- 
tional facilities and expenditures required in future years. 


There is, however, а dangerous circularity here. The pur- 
pose of the projections by extrapolation is to guide govern- 
ment policy regarding provision of schools setting minimum 
school-leaving age, establishing pupil-teacher ratios etc. How- 
ever, once these policies arein existence, they in turn will alter 
society's demand for education. This unfolds the conceptual 
vaguenss of the goal of educating to satisfy cultural requirements, 
which can hardly be quantified. 

Another difficulty is that, even if the projections are roughly 
correct in so far as the desires of students or parents for their 
children are concerned, there is still no certainty that the type 
of students trained will be what the national economy needs 
or willbe able to absorb. Considerable misdirection of efforts, 
not to mention thwarted aspirations, may arise. In developing 
countries the pool of unemployed intellectuals may provide the 
spark for revolution?. 


The social demand approach can not be a good decision 
making tool in developing countries chiefly for three reasons: 
(1) this approach ignores the larger national problem of re- 
sources allocation, (2) it ignores the character and pattern of 
manpower needed by the economy and can readily resultin 
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producing “too many of same types and not enough of others” 
and (3) it tends to overstimulate popular demand, to under- 
estimate costs and “lead to athin spreading of resources over 
too many students, thereby reducing quality and effectiveness 
to the point where education becomes a dubious investment’. 


Manpower requirements approach 


The manpower requirements approach to educational plan- 
ning may be described as an attempt to derive educational out- 
puts from aset of economic growth projections. Precisely, 
economic growth forecasts or targets are used to predict the 
sectoral distribution of output and employment in some future 
year. Most nations today are involyed in manpower forecast- 
ing to a greater or lesser degree. The Organization for Econo mic 
Co-operation and Development has been of prime importance 
in this field, having initiated both the Mediterranean Regional 
Project (MRP) and the Educational Investment and Planning 
Programme (EIP). This approach has also been extensively 
used in the developing countries of Latin America, Africa and 
in Indiat., The degree of sophistication іп the approaches in 
individual countries has however been a function of the time in 
which results were wanted, the quantity of resources available 
and the quality of statistics. The desired goals probably also 
exerted a wide influence on the approach employed, although 
these, too, might bea function of the other factors mentioned. 
The range of difference in planning activities within this ap- 
proach can be generalized by distinguishing two aspects of edu- 
cational planning. One defines the instrumental purposes which 
education is intended to serve, expressed in terms of educational 
system аз a system of production, including the choice of pro- 
duction functions and system relationships which optimize the 
use of educational resources in meeting given output require- 
ments. As a generalization, developing countries have placed 
great emphasis on the instrumental aspects of planning, while 
the advanced countries have been concerned mainly with 
System. A historical review of the methods developed in in- 
dividual countries and their varying degrees of success would 
be atedious process and outside the scope of this discussion. 
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Instead we shall confine ourselves to considering the general 
methods employed. 

There are generally three methods of forecasting manpower 
requirements: (1) employer surveys, (2) analysis of the ехрегі- 
ence of more advanced countries, and (3) use of fixed co-effi- 
cient projection techniques. 

Surveys of employers’ expectations of their future needs are 
rapid methods of obtaining useful information. The survey can 
be restricted to those industries which are expected to expand, 
and the information may be collected inexpensively. The short- 
ages revealed by employer surveys may, however, be relevant 
only in the short run. Employers probably possess shorter 
planning horizons than is suitable for decisions made on behalf 
of the whole society. The immediate nature of employers 
perceived demands is important with regard to skills which 
require long periods of training. An educational system cannot 
be asked to give three years of training to a person required next 
month. 


The experience of other countries, whether similar or more 
advanced, can also yield information about the size and com- 
position of skilled labour pools that may be required in „the 
course of a country’s growth. Again, planners must be caution- 
ed against relying on the pattern of skills observed in other co~ 
untries, for most of the same reasons that reliance on the enrol- 
ment rates of others may be inappropriate. The range of possi- 
bilities for substitution among inputs in the production process 
is often quite wide. The substitution can take place between 
labour and machines and among labour of different skills. 
The value of looking at skills used in other countries depends 
upon the range of substitution permitted by available techno- 
logy, as does the entire manpower forecasting and planning 
exercise. 

Some production processes are characterised by fixed co- 
efficients, i.e. the amount of labour necessary is determined once 
the amount of capital to be employed in the operation is 
known. A good example is the ordinary shovel. It is generally 
set into operation by the use of one worker. Less than one 
worker will not do and more than one worker using a shovel 
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may be almost as bad as none. Other production processes 
are capable of using a wide variety of combinations of men 
and machines. The use of fixed ratio projection techniques 
thus pertains more to the former processes. The methodology 
of projecting manpower requirements with fixed ratios has been 
described exhaustively by Parness?. First it is necessary to 


TABLE 2.2 


Social and private rates of return by educational level and country* 


Social Private 

Country Year Primary Secondary Higher Primary Secondary Higher 

а) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
United States 1959 17.8 14.0 9.7 155.1 19.5 13.6 
Мехісо 1963 25.0 17.0 23.0 320 230 29.0 
Brazil 1962 10.7 17:0 14.5 13 21.4 38.1 
Israel 1958 16.5 6.9 6.6 27.0 6.9 8.0 
India 1960 20.2 16.8 12.7 24.7 19.2 14.3 
Philippines 1966 7.0 21.0 11.0 7.5 280 12.5 
Nigeria 1966 23.0 12.8 17.0 300 14.0 34.0 
Ghana 1967 18.0 13.0 16.5 24.5 17.0 37.0 
Kenya 1968 21.0 19.2 8.8 327 300 27.4 


*"Returns to Education”, pp. 62, 166-171 


obtain an estimate of total employment for the target date. 
This can be accomplished in several ways. If the planner is 
fairly confident that he can predict future investment, he can 
estimate future employment on the basis of fixed incremental 
capital-labour ratios. Alternatively, the planned investment 
figures could yield the level of increased output when divided 
by incremental capital output ratios. The amount of labour 
necessary to achieve those increases in output can then be 
obtained with the use of assumptions about productivity (out- 
put-labour ratios), These anticipated levels of employment can 
be corrected for observed trends or any other relationships the 
analyst can discover between employment in various industries 
and other economic indicators. 
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The projection of employment of undifferentiated labour thus 
should take into account any anticipated changes in demand, 
hours worked, or, productivity. The level of aggregation cho- 
sen usually depends upon the information available, but a 
detailed analysis of the projections by sector or industry is 
desirable. By disaggregating, allowance can be made for changes 
in industrial structure which occur as industries grown at 
different rates. 


It is then necessary to determine the skill composition of the 
projected employment by industry. This is done by applying 
existing or anticipated occupational composition patterns for 
each industry. Data availability willagain determine the choice 
of skill detail, but attention should be addressed to the skills 
which require long periods of training. 


Once the manpower requirements have been forecast, it is 
possible to trace their implications for the educational system 
and training institutions. The requirements can be compared 
with the expected supply by the target date, and shortages 
and surpluses of various occupations and skills can be ascer- 
tained. On the basis of these projected gaps, the educational 
planners can expand some activities and curtail others. The 
comparisons of production requirements with the anticipated 
supplies of labour force entrants will indicate whether existing 
educational facilities are sufficient and of the right type to 
provide the training required by the labour force of the future, 
or whether, if current enrolment trends continue, surpluses or 
Shortages of skilled people may arise. Appropriate policy deci- 
sions might then be taken to ensure the desired occupational 
mix, 


The translation of the demand for labour differented by skills 
into the composition and duration of education has never been 
accomplished satisfactorily. Even the detailed job analysis and 
exhaustive listing of educational qualifications for very specific 
occupations by the O.E.C.D. have proved inadequate. 

The record of manpower forecasts, in spite of its broad logic 


is rather poor and major projections have been substantially in- 
accurate®, 
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Fluctuations in business activities will affect demands for 
various types of skills and shortages and surpluses of trained 
manpower are bound to arise. Peoples’ incomes will be influenced 
by business fluctuations and occupational trends. Consequently, 


TABLE 2.3 


Overall social rate of return and per capita income by country 


Rate of Per capita Income 

Country Return (S.U.S.) 
B —M— cc —— RI gos io QR 
United States 13.6 2,361 
Canada 12.4 1,774 
Mexico 21.4 374 
Colombia 25.9 320 
Chile 19.3 365 
Great Britain 4.6 1,660 
Sweden 10.3 2,500 
Germany 4.6 1,420 
Israel 9.6 704 
India 17.6 73 
Malaysia 10.6 280 
Philippines 12.7 250 
Japan 5.9 464 
Nigeria 15.1 75 
Ghana 18.9 233 
Kenya 39.0 111 
Uganda 1118 7, 84 
New Zealand 1,931 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics, 1968, 
and G. Psacharopoulos, Returns to Education, 1973. 


the incentives offered to young persons to take up different 
Occupations will be altered. Also, as prices of different types of 
labour change, there may be changes in labour out-put co- 


efficients and therefore in the quantities of cach type of labour 
Tequired in the production process, 
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Manpower planning has been criticised for misleading stu- 
dents іп their career choices and creating a rigid pattern of staf- 
fing whereby all positions in a society are filled according to 
strict educational qualifications. More relevant is the criticism 
that preparation for various jobs can be obtained by several 
routes— apprenticeship, on-the-job training and formal school- 
ing. A whole range of problems arise regarding which type 
of facilities should be provided, which is the most efficient ap- 
proach, and what quality of worker is required. Associated prob- 
lems include what pupil-teacher ratios should be assumed, and 
what type and length of training teachers themselves should have, 


The implication for developing countries is that manpower 
forecasting is concerned chiefly with high and middle level 
manpower and it has nothing to say about primary education. 
Thus this approach serves no useful guide to the planners 
“about the educational requirements of the people who would 
constitute the vast majority of the nation’s future labour force, 
namely, semi-skilled and unskilled workers in the cities and the 
vast majority of workers who lived in rural areas”. Again, 
as itis practised today, the fixed-ratio projections and the 
assumed educational qualifications corresponding to each cate- 
gory ofjob are borrowed from industrialized countries and do 
not fit the realities of developing countries. It is also argued 
that the preconditions of the MRP methodology are not every- 
where present in the developing countries. These precondi- 
tions include the anticipation of rapid growth associated with 
structural alternations in the economy, the existence of econ- 
omic markets that function reasonably effectively, and a real 
commitment to take appropriate measures for securing rapid 
economic and social advance such as may be indicated by a 
general economic plan or a human resource development plan’, 

This enumeration of the difficulties that may arise in de- 
vising a workable manpower plan especially in developing re- 
gions, could be greatly expanded. However, those already listed 
are sufficient to indicate that manpower planning is not an 
exact science. Many assumptions and informed judgements 
are necessary to compensate for gaps in data. But if planning 
of any sort were delayed until the data were complete and a 
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fool-proof methodology was developed, no forecasts of educa- 
tional needs would ever be made. The enormous outlays on 
education today and in the future demand that the planners at 
least make an attempt to determine how best to allocate these 
expenditures to meet the educational needs efficiently, Manpower 
forecasting, although far from an ideal approach to rational 
development of the educational resources, at least provides a 
framework for analysis and a guide to the gathering of addi- 
tional required data that no other currently known method 
offers. “But in the last resort the test of any approach is how 


wellit works and in what ways it is capable of further develop- 
тепі”10, 


Rate of return approach 


According to investment theory, the rate of return опа project 
is a summary statistic describing the relationship between the 
costs and benefits associated with the project. The purpose of 
the analysis is to provide a measure of the expected yield of 
the investment, as a guide to national allocation of resources. 
In educational planning the aim of rate of return analysis is 
to provide planner with vital information about the links between 
education and the labour market and about the economic con- 
Sequences of alternative educational policies. The usefulness 
of this approach, however, depends on the analyst’s ability to 
identify all the costs and benefits and to express alternatives 
in commensurable ways. Most research in this field therefore 
is concentrated to identify the costs and benefits of different 
kinds and levels of education. Speaking about an individual the 
future stream of gains attributable to an extra period of educa- 
tion can be compared with the costs incurred in obtaining that 
increment. Since a dollar (dollar value has been used as the 
yardstick by most writers on rate-of-return) received in the future 
is likely to be less valuable than a dollar received today, the 
future stream of gains should be discounted by an appropriate 
factor, analogous to an interest rate. The rate which equates 
the costs incurred in a given year with the discounted stream 
of benefits is the "internal" rate of return, An individual making 
the decision can then compare various internal rates of return 
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on different courses of education and training. Thus for the 
individual, the discounted future stream of extra earnings attribu- 
ted to education is frequently taken to be the relevant concept of 
benefit. 

In calculating the amount of benefits, the analyst generally 
compares lifetime after-tax earnings of people who have had 
relatively more education with those who have had relatively 
less. But this may attribute increases in earnings to education 
which may actually have been caused by differences in intelligence, 
ambition, family connections, mortality rates or unemployment 
experience, 

Becker! has shown that adjusting U.S. data for differen- 
tial ability reduces his estimate of the rate of return on college 
education from 11 to 9 per cent. Репізіоп!2 reduced the 
observed earnings differentials by two-fifths as an arbitrary at- 
tempt to correct for the possible overstatement of the benefits 
accruing from education. 


Another major problem 15 to identify the costs of education 
from the standpoint of private rate of return, only the costs in- 
curred by the individual (or his family) appear to be relevant to 
his decision to obtain more or less education. A sizeable part of 
the costs borne by the individual are—‘‘opportunity costs” —costs 
which are approximated by the income that he could have сагп- 
ed if he had been working instead of being in school. 


Shultz’? has found opportunity costs to be about 60 per 
cent of the total costs of high school and college education in 
U.S. in 1956. He also" produced some rate of return estimates 
for three educational levels in the U.S. in 1958. These were 35 
per cent for elementary, 10 per cent for high school and 11 per 
cent for college education. 


Education is also a source of present and future consumption, 
Treating expenditure on education as investment neglects the 
consumption aspects of the educational experience. The impact 
of education on consumption also appears to endure beyond the 
period of schooling, extending the range of leisure activity, 


According to Shultz'S the value of the consumption com- 
ponents should be identified and subtracted from total costs 
in any study of the rate of return to education as an investment, 
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But some writers'® criticize this on the grounds that it is difficult 
to estimate the consumption element of educational costs. Even 
the consumption costs could be separated from the investment 
costs conceptually consumption expenditures could not be de- 
creased without corresponding decrease on the investment ex- 
penditure on education. Lewis" has suggested that the devel- 
oping countries cannot afford the taxing of consumption com- 
ponents of educational expenditure. The studies of rate of re- 
turn analysis also try to identify whether society as a whole is 
investing the proper share of its resources in education. These 
studies assume that earnings reflect productivity in a market 
economy and look at differentials in earnings as an index of 
the impact of education on economic development. 

Another problem relates to what is called **external economics" 
and the non-monetary attractions of education. External econ- 
omics (often called indirect benefits or social benefits) consist 
of those benefits which are not confined to the individuals re- 


ceiving education, rather they spill over to the economy as a 
whole. 


1 Blaug has compiled a list of such indirect benefits of educa- 
ton : (1) the current spill-over income gains to persons other 
than those who have received extra education ; (2) the spill 
over income gains to subsequent generations from a better educat- 
ed present generation ; (3) the supply of a convenient mecha- 
nism for discovering and cultivating potential talents ; (4) the 
means of assuring occupational flexibility of the labour force and, 
thus to furnish the skilled requirements of a growing economy ; 
(5) the provision of an environment that stimulates research in 
Science and technology ; (6) the tendency to encourage lawful 
behaviour and to promote voluntary responsibility for welfare 
activities ; (7) the tendency to faster political stability by devel- 
oping an informed electorate ; (8) the supply of a certain mea- 
sure of “social control” by the transmission of a common cultural 
heritage ; (9) the enhancement of the enjoyment of leisure by 
widening the intellectual horizons of the educated. But these be- 
nefits are hard to be quantified. Monetary tags may be attached 
to them with the result that returns to educational investment 
would soar. Alternatively, that portion of the outlay on educa- 
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tion which gives rise to such benefits may be treated as con- 
sumption spending. Then, the investment component having 
been lowered considerably, the true monetary yield from this 
component would again produce an extraordinarily high rate of 
return. Another possibility is to assume that alarge portion of 
taxes gathered to finance school expenditures as well as indi- 
vidual outlays for schooling come out of consumption rather 
than investment?, If this is true, then because such invest- 
ment in education 15 not competitive with other investments for 
individual's funds, returns could be extremely low— much lower 
than on. investments in physical capital— and yet make a posi- 
tive contribution to economic growth and therefore be justified. 


Educational expenditures are increasing in all the develop- 
ing countries, the popular demand is for more education for every 
one. Consequently, there is undoubtedly a desire when calculat- 
ing rates of return on education to obtain rates which indicate 
these expenditures are justified. Where the rates so obtained are 
lower than are required to support these outlays on economic 
grounds, there is a temptation to fall back on the non-economic 
and cultural benefits. In other words to justify more educational 
spending one can add on more non-monetary benefits or assume 
only a portion of the total outlays will be investment. 


The rate of return approach has great appeal, in the field of 
educational planning, because it helps the planner in a number of 
ways (a) by pointing out the need for changes in resource allo- 
cation, in favour of those types of education offering the highest 
rate of return, (b) by suggesting ways of increasing the profitabi- 
lity of education either increasing its benefits or lowering costs, 
and (c) by providing a conceptual framework for the examination 
of the costs of education in relation to the relative earnings 
of educated manpower. 

A. body of literature exists on the rate of return to different 
levels of education in the developing countries of Asia— Pacific 
and Africa. George Psacharopoulos has compiled the findings 
of the studies and their implications in developing countries??, 

There are, however, serious limitations to this kind of ana- 


lysis as a tool of decision making in educational Planning, haies 
concern two aspects of the use of current earnings йй 1g We, 
Ф ° 
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calculation of benefits. On the one hand, present differences in 
the earnings of one occupation relative to another may not per- 
sist into the future. On the other, current earnings may not be 
an adequate measure of the productivity of a worker. 


The structure of relative earnings among occupations is ex- 
pected to change over time as relative scarcities change. For ins- 
tance, if high schools had to pay higher salaries to attract science 
teachers and keep relatively scarce science teachers, then to hire 
abundant liberal arts teachers the observed rate of return on a 
specialization in science could be greater than the return on a 
liberal arts concentration. Thus if the policy prescription is to 
train more science teachers than liberal arts teachers, the indivi- 
duals who opt for science specialization may find later on that 
abundant science teachers were earning less than scarce liberal 
arts teachers. In most of the developing countries the rate of 
return is much higher for engineers than teachers, it does not ne- 
cessarily mean that we should reduce the number of teachers 
being trained. 


The existence of divergent rates of return on preparation 
costs for alternative professions may set into operation market 
forces which will tend to destroy those differences. In the course 
of development, the income structure of occupations changes 
substantially and rapidly. On the evidence of Becker?! it may be 
possible to predict future rates of return in countries like 0.5.А., 
but itis doubtful how far this constant rate of return may bea 


correct indicator for government expansion of education expen- 
diture in developing countries, 


Wage structures in the developing countries as they exist now 
may be determined largely by tradition or they may reflect the 
former colonial wage structure. Harbison and Myers? and 
W.A. Lewis? have shown how earnings in Africa are set 
abnormally high. Richard Jolly has argued that the rapid 
increases in the general level of wages and salaries in Africa have 
caused both the rising costs of education and widespread un- 
employment among school leavers. 


However, in spite of these limitations, rate of return analysis 
enables the planner to raise some basic questions on the problem 
of choosing between alternative. investment patterns, yielding 
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different combinations of benefits in relation to costs. *Educa- 
tional plans, formed in terms of ‘requirements’ or ‘needs’, may 
obscure the obyious fact that all planning consists of choice be- 
tween alternatives. If cost-benefit analysis does no more than 
serve as a reminder of this truth, it will have practical 
significance’, This sounds a modest claim for rate of return 
analysis. 


Thus the three approaches to educational planning are sub- 
ject to serious limitations and have required in their formulation 
a number of assumptions of dubious validity. 


No one approach can therefore claim to provide the effect- 
ive toolin the process of decision making in educational plan- 
ning in developing countries. Perhaps the most realistic way to 
look at these approaches is to take them not as mutually ex- 
clusive to each other, rather as complementary, so that each can 
supplement the other in order to establish the framework to 
achieve the same goal; the rational allocation of resources in 
order to avoid shortages and surpluses of educated manpower, 
and to ensure the most efficient use of scarce resources to 
achieve the educational objectives of the nation, 


Educational planning models 


Educational planning models have been designed to answer spe- 
cific questions in the field of educational programmes, and not to 
address the general situation. Models are designed to generate 
consistent plans, assess the feasibility or costs of a proposed plan 
or point out the bottlenecks to further educational development, 
All educational models share the characteristic of expressing the 
interrelationships of the education system in algebraic form. This 
means that all important flows of students, teachers and the 
services of equipment, textbooks, and buildings are explicitly 
related to each other in quantifiable ways. For instance, the enrol- 
ment of sixth formers in 1985, equals the number of fifth formers 
in 1984 times the progression rate (or one minus the wastage 
rate). The progression rate is thus the sixth form enrolment in 
one year divided by the fifth form enrolment of the previous 
year, and the wastage rate is the sum of the drop-out and failure 
rates. Other examples may be cited. The supply of teachers re- 
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quired for a particular grade in a given year is equal to the enrol- 
ment in that grade during that year, divided by the appropriate 
pupil-teacher ratio. Recurring costs per pupil are equal to the 
total cost of teachers’ salaries plus textbooks, materials and equip- 
ment plus maintenance, all divided by the level of enrolment. 
Once the relationships have been stated algebraically it is possi- 
ble to begin assigning numbers to the various symbols. The 
purpose of the model will dictate which variables are assigned 
values, and which will be determined in the solution of the model. 
Values are assigned to the parameter, which relate the variables 
to each other. These numbers may be taken from past records 
or they may be set by policy. For instance, drop-out rates can 
be those observed historically or extrapolations of recent trends 
and policy decisions can be reflected, say in pupil-teacher ratios. 
Solutions to the model can be made subject to constraints on 
resource use ; even social and political constraints can be built 
into the model if they can be quantified. 


The early eductional planning exercises were supply models, 
Targets were accepted as given (often by manpower projections), 


and the problem they addressed was the investigation of alterna- 
tive methods of supply. 


The Tinbergen-Bos model of the Netherlands Schools of 
Economics? consisted of the application of pre-existing econ- 
omic model to the problems of education. The most complete 
supply model, however, has been developed by UNESCO”, It 
was designed as а tool to assist the Asian member nations in 
developing educational policy. After specifying, quantifying, 
and programming the relationships, it became possible to 
observe the implications of changes in the educational system 
almost instantaneously. Linear optimizing models have been 
designed by Adelman, Bowles and others? to be applied to 
educational planning. These models seck to determine the num- 
bers of graduates from each of the various schools and allo- 
cate these graduates to different sectors of the economy, in res- 
ponse to their labour requirements. 


Models are quite sophisticated, but they are only as effect- 


ive in generating solutions as the knowledge built into them. 
The particular objectives which the models maximize are sub- 
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ject to the same criticism as the rate of return analysis. Since 
the models use this kind of analysis to determine the de- 
sirability of different stages and types of education they also fail 
to account adequately for non-economic social benefits, the 
consumption aspect of education, external econo nics and com- 
plementarities. These models deal only with formal education 
and tend to ignore the economic contribution of on-the-job 
training, in-service programmes, extension activities and other 
forms of non-formal education. Another interesting aspect is 
that these models consider middle-level technical and vocational 
education as bad investment in developing countries?. However, 
as other models are developed in search of policy guidelines, 
the groping towards a synthesis for planning techniques may 
continue. 


Finally it must be understood that the premature introduction 
of these sophisticated planning model (which are still in the 
developing stage) in the developing countries without due care 
and attention to the contexts may create confusion. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE ROLE OF TARGETS IN 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


The setting of educational targets forms the basis of an edu- 
cational plan in that they are the measurable goals being 
sought by the plan. It isnot only that they provide the basis 
for quantitative conclusions about the growth of expenditures 
on education, but also that target requirements of “output” 
from the educational system indicate the balance that must be 
sought between the several levels of education (Primary, Se- 
condary and Tertiary), changes in structure, and broad changes 
in curriculum emphasis. The educational targets, generally 
speaking, are the quantified goals that a nation seeks to achieve. 
For instance, one of the major national goals of the deve- 
loping countries of Asia is the provision of universal primary 
education for the whole population of school age. In order to 
achieve this goal the UNESCO Karachi Plan! set the targets 
for fifteen countries in terms of accommodation, teachers and 
equipment within a period of twenty years from 1961. Each of 
the fifteen countries incorporated this target in their national 


educational plan, although in many countries the targets are 
far from being achieved even in 1986. 


In the literature of educational planning (a considerable 
amount of which is obviously coming from the too ready adop- 
tion of techniques and approaches used in economic planning) 
there seems to be an amount of confusion between the three 
Concepts of projection, forecast and target. Projections are 
made on the assumption that past trends and policies are cons- 
tant and for that reason they are very useful tools of analysis. 
A forecast is “an estimate of what will happen on the basis of 
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existing policies or policy changes which are expected to take 
рїасе”2, Forecasting estimates the possible future demands, 
thus for the elementary level it would project percentage dis- 
tribution for ages and distribution between public and private 
sectors. The fact that from forecasts or projections we can 
predict that in a given country in five years’ time one million 
children will demand elementary education is an important 
point whose implications must be understood and analysed, 
But that is not atarget. “A target should not be astatement 
of what we should like to see achieved ... neither is it the 
figure of what we will be achieving if no action is taken. A 
target is the figure it is proposed to achieve as a result of the 
action that is contemplated'?. This means that target-fixing 
takes into account both possibilities and needs and involves a 
political decision. Thus a clear definition of national goals: 
Political, social and economic is a precondition for defining the 
country’s educational targets. The planner would then be able 
to prepare the plan which will conform to the greatest degree 
to the national goals and aspirations of the country. They are 
not only the guidelines in allocating resources among competing 
demands and in establishing priorities, they also help the planner 
in defining the emphasis to be given to cach target proposed. 
It would then be easier for the planner to translate the targets 
*.. into resources of money, teachers and buildings, with all 
the consequent problems of educational costs, assessment of 
teacher supply and demand and so on”*. 

However, in assessing the nature of broad goals in a particular 
country, the planner often finds that some goals are openly 
stated, some are simply implied and others may be expressed 
only in normative terms (like ‘democratization of education', 
‘equal opportunity for allin education” etc.). Since the ultimate 
responsibility of determining the targets lies with the political 
authority of the country “the proper function of planners is 
to help political leaders make informed decisions about tar- 
gets. Ideally, the planners should prepare a series of targets 
based on alternative assumptions of efforts within the ranges of 
its possibilities”. 

In the developing countries of this region due to popular 
pressure, political authorities often tend to make many ambi- 
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tious commitments about educational goals, which are neither 
feasible nor desirable in an immediate future. The educational 
planner may therefore prevail upon the political leaders to 
think ina more rational way and fix realistic and feasible tar- 
gets which task of course is not always easy. 


Many targets may seem desirable, but the resources of the 
developing countries are very limited, hence the planner must 
consider the feasibility before the targets are fixed. The fol- 
lowing are some of the important factors in order to test the 
feasibility of educational targets: 


(1) Targets should be fixed upon the availability of ade- 
quate numbers of qualified teachers and other personnel. Many 
countries have found themselves in considerable difficulty when 
implementing educational targets because of the lack of adequate 
teachers and administrators. This problem must therefore be 
considered carefully. 


(2) The educational targets must be based on the absorp- 
6 capacity of the economy. Before fixing the educational 
targets, the planner must consider the needs of the particular 
economy and the demands posed by its specific plans that is, 
the rate at which the system can or needs to absorb additional 
supplies of educated manpower. Arthur Lewis stresses the 
fact that absorption capacity is limited by the high cost of 
education in developing countries: “The main limitation on 
the absorption of the educated in poor countries is their high 
price, relatively to average national output per head.... In 
Consequence, all production . . -which depends on using educat- 
ed people is much more expensive, in relation to national in- 
Соте, in poor than in rich countries. The poor countries may 
need the educated more than the rich, but they can even less 
afford to pay for or absorb large numbers . . . . In the long run, 
the Situation adjusts itself because the premium for education 
diminishes as the number of educated increases, . КЫ, 

(4) When the education 
Sources of finance Should be 
are to be assessed on the basi 
get, in new sources of finan 


tiv 


al targets are defined the proposed 
identified at the same time. These 
5 of provision in the national bud- 
ce and/or in external aid. 
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This undoubtedly entails a difficult task for the educational 
planner, but so is the task of setting the educational targets ; 
because educational target-setting is an action plan whose only 
significance lies in its practical implementation and not to pre- 
pare а theoretical exercise like many well-intentioned constitu- 
tional or legal studies to be found in the developing countries, 


NOTES 
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Lewis, W.A., “Priorities for Educational Expansion”, Policy confer- 
ence on Economic Growth and Investment in Education O.E.C.D., 
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CHAPTER 4 


PRIORITIES IN EDUCATION 


In presenting the desirable educational targets, the matter of 
educational priorities is of vital importance. Developing coun- 
tries with limited scarce resources cannot be expected to do 
everything at once. They must therefore fix priorities in terms 
both of quality and quantity. It must however be remembered 
that priorities within the educational System again depend on 
the amount of resources available and on the overall national 
development programme adopted by the developing country 
concerned. It is therefore not only a question of ascertaining 
the appropriate levels of educational expenditure in the light of 
economic and social objectives, but also of establishing the opti- 
mal distribution of expenditure of any given amount among the 
various levels and categories of education, Each country may 
have a different scale of priorities. The stage of development, 
the economic resources, the social and cultural values and the 
national goals determine this scales of priorities, 

As W.A. Lewis putsit, "The 


requirements of economic de- 
velopment help in setting pri 


orities, but they are not overriding. 
Education was not invented in order to enable men to produce 


more goods and services. The purpose of education is to enable 
men to understand better the world in which they live so that 


they may more fully express their political capacities, whether 
spiritual, intellectual or material’! 


Priorities in educational planning should be defined within a 
Provision for its accomplishment both in terms of resources 
(human and econo 


Е mic) and in terms of its implications and of the 
time scale to be achieved. We do not, however, propose to 
Set any definite methodology for fixing the priorities in educa- 
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tional targets, nor will it be realistic to make any such effort. 
But as a guideline to the educational planner in developing 
countries, we would like to summarize the conclusions of two 
different but very important studies— one made by Harbisonand 
Myers and the other by Psacharopoulos?. The former study 
classified seventy five countries into four levels of human re- 
source development: “level Т, underdeveloped : level IT, partial- 
ly developed ; level ТЇЇ, semi-advanced ; and level IV, advanc- 
ed”, based on “simply the arithmetic total of (1) enrolment at 
the second level of education (15 to 19 years) as a percentage 
of the age group 15 to 19, adjusted for length of schooling, 
and (2) enrolment at the third level (20 to 24 years) asa per- 
centage of the age group, multiplied by a weight of 5". Using a 
indicators of economic growth (a) per capita gross national pro- 
duct (in U.S. dollars) and (b) percentage of active population 
engaged in agricultural occupations, the study attempts to dis- 
cover the relationship between economic growth and human 
resource development and then to generalize on which of the 
areas of human resource development need special attention in 
planning the development of countries in the various levels. The 
policy findings are as follows: 

For the Level I, underdeveloped countries : 

(a) First priority should be given to training people who 
can replace foreign officials in policy making posts. This being 
the most urgent social and political requirement, it not only 
applies to positions in government, but also to major commercial 
and industrial establishments. 

(b) The next step is a comprehensive programme of up- 
grading and training manpower in the major employing estab- 
lishments. Here government and large enterprises must assume 
most of the responsibility for lower and middle-level training, 

(е). Then follows the formulation of an appropriate com- 
pensation structure for high level manpower. 

(4) АП branches of formal education are in need of urgent 
development, but absolute priority should be given to second 
level, education, as almost without exception, foreigners will 
have to be replaced by secondary school graduates. Over a 
ten year period, the average enrolment ratio is to be raised 
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from 2.7 to 12.0, the ratio prevailing among Level II coun- 
tries. Secondary education should be provided free for out- 
standing students and should prepare for intermediate level 
positions as well as university work. 


(e) A system of higher education should (and probably 
will) be created. 


(f) Various forms of adult education should be developed. 


For the Level II, partially developed countries: 


(a) Expansion in the form of secondary education should 
be a top priority need. 


(b) General secondary education should be reoriented to 
more fundamental subjects, with emphasis on multi-purpose 
secondary schools, 

(c) The out-put of the agricultural, scientific and engineer- 
ing faculties of the universities should be expanded and pay and 
status of scientists and engineers should be raised. 


(d) Facilities for training sub-professional technical per- 
sonnel should be provided for in various forms and geared to 
actual employment. 


(e) Expansion of primary education should be made with 
all possible speed, but definitely not at the cost of quality. 


(£) Extreme care should be taken to avoid wasteful capital 
expenditures on educational buildings. 


(e) There is urgent need for a comprehensive programme for 
upgrading manpower already in employment, requiring provision 
for part-time training and adult education programmes with 


special emphasis on responsibility of employment establishments 
for in-service training. 


By using a diferent index ofeducational development based 
on costs, George Psacharopoulos found the following conclu- 
sions concerning the developing countries: 

1 (8) The most profitable educational level in most countries 
is the primary one, which Suggests that arguments for universal 


primary education based on human rights are also supported by 
good economic sense, 
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TABLE 4.2 


Economic and educational development indicators, by country 


Ee E Е. 


Percentage of Harbison Percentage of 
Country Agriculture and Myers professional Workers 
in G.D.P. index in the labour force 
а) Q) (3) (4) 
pee ee eee 

United States 4.0 26r3 10.8 
Canada 6.1 101.6 10.6 
Puerto Rico 12.4 ӨЗ 7.8 
Venezuela 7.2 477 33 
Colombia 30.5 22.6 3.9 
Chile 12.6 512 4.9 
Mexico 18.0 33.0 3.6 
Brazil 27.0 20.9 3.1 
Great Britain 3.3 121.6 9:6 
Germany 5.0 85.8 7.8 
Denmark 12.3 771 7.8 
Norway 8.2 73.8 8.0 
Sweden 6.0 79.2 15.3 
Belgium 55 123.6 8.0 
Netherlands 8.3 133.7 9.2 
Greece 25.6 48.5 3.4 
Israel 13.5 84.9 11.4 
India 51.3 35.2 17 
Malaysia 28.3 23.6 17 
Јарап 14.3 111.4 3.0 
Philippines 32.4 2% 5.5 
Nigeria 55.6 4.95 3.3 
Ghana 33.7 23.15 2.4 
Kenya 34.6 4.15 1.2 
Uganda 59.4 5.45 1.3 


== ИН 

Source: Col. (2) United Nations (1968), vol. 1; col. (3) Harbison and 
Myers (1964) р. 33; col. (4) International Labour Office (1967) 
quoted, ibid., р. 189. 
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TABLE 4.3 
Distribution of total resources devoted to education by level and country 
(per cent) 

Country Primary Secondary Higher 
United States 32 31 37 
New Zealand 27 54 19 
Great Britain 10 70 20 
Israel 29 47 24 
Mexico 53 35 12 
Chile 46 38 16 
Colombia 37 38 25 
Malaysia 44 47 9 
Philippines 33 31 36 
Ghana 33 51 10 
S. Korea 29 59 12 
Kenya 30 47 23 
Uganda 18 25 Я, 
Nigeria 51 38 11 
India 31 56 13 


Source: George Psacharopoulos, ibid., p. 129 


(b) In the developing countries returns to investment in 
human capital are well above the returns to physical capital 
which suggests that developing countries should give greater 
emphasis to investing in human as against physical capital. 


(c) Investment in education contributes substantially to the 
rate of growth of output. 


(d) Labour with secondary educational qualifications seems 
to contribute in effect more to output than it is paid for. 

(е) Higher education is very expensive in relation to the 
other levels of education. This suggests that planners should be 


particularly careful to assess the benefits from this level of edu- 
cation before Proposing expansion. 


(£) There is a high degree of substitution in production be- 
tween different types of educated labour. What this suggests is 
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that future expansion of the educational system should also be 
based on relative costs and benefits rather than solely on man- 
power needs. 


George Psacharopoulos has further tried to find whether 
there are any statistical relationships between the levelof economic 
or educational development of a country and the rates of return 
to investment in education. He has used two alternative proxies 
for the purpose. Economic development has been measured 
first by the level of per capita income and secondly by the per- 
centage contribution of agriculture to Gross Domestic Product. 
The level of educational development has been measured first 
by what is known as the “Harbison and Myers index" and alter- 
natively by the percentage of professional, technical and related 
Workers in a country's labour force. The values of these variables 
appear in Table 4.2 


TABLE 4.4 
Projected enrolments and financial requirements for Unesco Regional 


Educational Targets by regions (1965-1970) 


1965 Per 1970 Per Average An- 
cent cent nual Rate 
of Increase 
2. (in per cent) 
Africa: 
First level: 
enrolment (000) 15279 20378 5.93 
Participation rate 51 71 
Second level: 
enrolment (000) 1833.5 3390 13,08 


Participation rate 9 15 

Third level: 

enrolment (000) 46 80 11.71 
Participation rate 0.35 0.55 

Total Expenditure 

(U.S. $ million) 1139 1701 8.35 
GNP (U.S. $ million) 19694 24413 4.39 
Percentage of GNP sn бае 


БОРКА a Нин Васе 
(contd.) 
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TABLE 4.4 (contd.) 


Latin America: 
First level; 
enrolment (000) 34721 43438 4.58 
Participation rate 91 100 

Second level: 

enrolment (000) 6230 11457 12.96 
Participation rate 22 34 

Third level: 

enrolment (000) 665 905 

Participation rate 3.4 4.0 

Total Expenditure 

(U.S. $ million) 3219 4937 
GNP (U.S. $ million) 71130 90782 
Percentage of GNP 4.52 


9.00 
5.00 
5.43 
Asia: 
First level: 
enrolment (000) 110368 148716 6.15 
Participation rate 63 74 
Second level: 
enrolment (000) 14545 23064 
Participation rate 15 
Third level: 
enrolment (000) 2206 3320 
Participation rate 3.4 4.1 
Total expenditure 
(U.S. $ million) 3261 4803 
GNP (U.S. $ million) 88319 112719 
Percentage of GNP 3.69 4.26 


9.66 


7.86 


8.05 
5.00 


Source : UNESCO, UNESCO’s contribution to the promotion of the 
aims and Objectives. .. pp. 35-37. 


Finally it must be re. 


1 membered that priorities in educational 
planning finally should 


Dot be absolute and mutually exclusive. 
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They should represent “а series of interlocking actions each of 
which will affect the others”? . 


Competing claims of quality and quantity 


In fixing the priorities the eudcational planners in developing 
Situations may often find himself in the dilemma of quality and 
quantity of education. As a matter of fact the concept of quality is 
integral (о the very concept of education of any kind at any 
level, since education is a process of qualitative change through 
the development of the innate capacities of an individual, so 
that he may live a fuller, better and more productive life. The 
Concept of quality can be carried to a point of abstraction where, 
like an ideal, it tends to move higher and higher the nearer it is 
approached‘, The immediate concern of the planner, however, is 
With the quality that can be achieved with the resources avail- 
able. A public educational plan has to be designed in terms of 
the educational development of the masses of the people, har- 
Lessing the entire stock of human resources available to à nation 
towards the national goal of a good life for allits citizens. Even 
if resources were available to provide the highest level of educa- 
tion for everyone, the quality of education would not be the 
Same for all, since the individual differences in innate capacity 
are bound to be reflected in the quality of education received by 
different people. Subject to this inevitable limitation, there is no 
denying that the better the quality of education, the greater is the 
benefit to the society from its investment in education. If more 


ОЁ the resources are, however, applied to quantitative expan- 


Sion, naturally less will be available for qualitative improvements, 
lanner, and left at the theo- 


his Poses a serious dilemma for the P 
Tetical level this can be subject of endless polemics. There are 
those who passionately believe in quality’s precedence over 
quantity in education, as there are ardent advocates of priority 
for the rapid expansion of basic education. It appears that 
the concept of quality has many dimensions from the view of 
Practical planning, First, the concept of quality at any point in 
time is relative to the stage of development ofacountry, and the 
human and material resources available for further develop- 
Ment, Thus it has different meanings in different countries, and 
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evenin the same country it is not a fixed notion, but changes 
with changing resources and aspirations. As the level of a co- 
untry's attainment rises, the concept of quality also moves up 
in the scale. Second, the conflict between quality and quan- 
tity is a problem not peculiar to the developing countries. It 
exists, though in less pronounced form even in the most advanc- 
€d countries. The choice of the planner, therefore, is not un- 
fettered. He has to interpret the concept of quality in the con- 
text of the complex social situation in which it works. Within 
the limits of the total social situation the directions that the 
planner can follow in seeking quality are provided by the educa- 
tional goal which in most developing countries is to move fast 
both vertically and horizontally in educational development so 
as to (а) ensure maximum attainable expansion of basic educa- 
tion, and, at the same time (b) stimulate efforts in higher educa- 
tion and research to approach the level of. quality attained in the 
advanced countries. The problems finally reduces itself to one of 
deciding how far quantitative expansion in the elementary level 
can go without any serious setback to quality resulting in wast- 
age, and how far and in what manner excellence in the quality 
ofeducation in the higher stage can be promoted within the 
limit of resources available the solution naturally will take 
different forms in different countries, but it seems likely that the 
emphasis will be on quantitative expansion in the lower stages 
of education, and on quality in the higher stages. The disparity 
between these two extreme points of variation in the quality of 
education can be reduced considerably through better teacher- 
education programmes, enriching the curriculum, improve- 
ment of textbooks, and introduction of extensive in-service train- 
ing for teachers as well as administrators. In other words, the 
educational "input" can and should be improved. It should 
be pointed out that there is no necessary conflict between quali- 
tative and quantitative expansion in education or between pri- 
mary and secondary or between secondary and higher educa- 
tion. The educational process is an organic whole that must res- 
pond quickly to the continual adjustments called for by changing 
circumstances. The educational planner should therefore try to 
identify the best possible alternate method for providing a con- 
tinuous improvement in educational quality and increasing the 
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student output at various levels, of course within the available 


scarce resources of the country. 


NOTES 

1. Lewis, W.A., ibid., p. 35. 

2. Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Education, Manpower and 
Economic Growth, McGraw-Hil Book Co., New York, 1964. 
George Psacharopoulos assisted by Keith Hinchcliffe, Returns to Edu- 
cation : Ап International Comparison, Elsivier Scientific Publishing 
Company, Amsterdam, 1973. 

3. Economic and Social Aspects of Educational Planning : UNESCO, 
Paris, 1964, p. 92. 

4. А detailed conceptual discussion about this aspect is available in the 

edited by 


ПЕР book Qualitative Aspects of Educational Planning, 


С.Е. Beeby, Paris, 1969. 


CHAPTER 5 


STATISTICAL DATA COLLECTION AND USE 


In educational planning, one of the fundamental requirements 
isa set of quantifiable data. The collection and analysis of 
statistical data about the educational system and the related 
Socio-economic parameter forms one of the basic tools for pro- 
viding the quantitative foundation of future educational expan- 
sion and development. In the developing countries, however, 
the collection and testing the accuracy of statistical data pose 
а major constraint (although. avery few countries like India 
and possess a fairly good statistical services). There is no stan- 
dardized Procedure, at the moment, for the collection and utili- 
zation of statistical information for educational planning, but the 
planner should be careful in interpreting inadequate or inflated 
Statistics!, Besides, the planner himself can contribute towards 
improving the methodology through complementary informa- 
tion like survey and personal information. 


Sources of information 


There are normally three major sources of statistical informa- 
tion, (i) official sources of the government, (ii) private sources, 
and (iii) international sources like UNESCO, ILO, etc. (i) The 
first source the educational planner must try are the government 
agencies. He may obtain from them the national development 
plan and other documents Which may contain the national 
goals and objectives. The national office of statistics or the office 
for the co-ordination of the statistics for the whole country and 
the census bureau should be his most important sources of 
information. The educational planner may also get important 
information or data from the regional offices of the government 
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which cannot be obtained from the central offices. (ii) Private 
institutions like institutions of private education, industrial asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, trade unions, religious and 
other voluntary institutions may also provide useful informa- 
tion to the educational planner. Even some data collected from 
official sources can be verified through these sources. (iii) Pub- 
lications by international organizations like the United Nations, 
World Bank, etc., provide important statistical data which 
cannot be obtained from other sources. The educational planner 
may easily obtain information that is important for interstate 
comparisons. 

As we have said earlier, there is по standardized methodo- 
logy for the collection and compilation of data to be utilized in 
educational planning, and since educational planning in devel- 
oping countries at the present moment has to be carried out 
with grossly insufficient statistical resources, we have tried to 
typify іп this chapter the principal statistical data (necessary 
for education planning) with the hope that the ultimate choice 
and treatment of the data will lie with the educational planner in 
his particular context. Although it is absolutely true that for 
some of the more intricate types of information listed, no data 
at all, or very inadequate data, may at the moment be found in 
Some of the developing countries and consequently the metho- 
dology may have to be modified accordingly. 


Classification of data: methodology 


The statistics needed for educational planning may be broadly 
related to different regions, those belonging to educational 
Statistics and those belonging to other fields of statistics such as 
demographic, labour force, economic and financial statistics. 
Demographic statistics are necessary to identify the size of 
the population that will demand education at different levels of 
the education system, as well as the future manpower that will 
enter into the occupational structure in a given time. The age 
classification commonly used in censuses, by five-year groups 
(0-4 years, 5-9 years, 10-14 years, etc.) does not, asa rule, fit in 
with normalagelimits related to the various levels and types 
of education in a given country. Thus wherever possible, the 
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relevant age groups (school age population) are to be estimated 
by means of interpolation in the standard age classification. A 
distinction between urban and rural areas is necessary because 
of the basic differences in educational needs between these areas. 
Projections concerning future changes in population structure 
may be of enormous importance for educational policy decisions. 
Once the actual demographic structure of a country, together 
with the future projection, is known it may be easier to define the 
minimum education a country can afford. 


In the countries where centrally-prepared population projec- 
tions are not available, the educational planner should collect 
information about prevailing tendencies in the demographic de- 
velopment of the country concerned, in order to enable him to 
make some rough estimates of future changes in the population 
Structure. Wherever appropriate, data regarding external migra- 
tion as well as internal migration (i.c. population movement 
from rural to ruban areas) may be of great importance in the 
Preparation and formulation of educational plans. 

Another important reason for demographic information is 

that such data is necessary to project the future manpower re- 
quirements of a country. The manpower approach in educa- 
tional planning implies that the planner should know, along with 
the demographic information, the occupational structure in a 
country and the forecasts for demand in each one of these sectors. 
Statistical information about the present structure of the labour 
force is therefore one of the basic requisites for each planning. 
Such occupational data needs to be translated into their 
educational components. The international standards for 
classification of occupations? should be applied as far as 
possible. How detailed the breakdown should be within this 
framework, however, depends on the nature and purpose of 
the planning process and on the data available. Wherever pos- 
sible a cross classification should also be given between occu- 
pation and the level of education. 

It is clear that the occupational structure foreseen for the 
future labour force 15 of great importance for determining future 
educational needs, The educational planner, therefore, has to 
know the approximate number of primary school graduates, the 
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number of secondary school graduates and the number of college 
and university graduates, that will be necessary in the future. It 
goes without saying that projections of this kind are extremely 
complicated and time-consuming and consequently there are not 
many countries which have attempted comprehensive studies of 
this kind. 

The economic resources of a country are of vital importance 
towards the formulation of any decision in educational planning. 
Basic statistics in this field are therefore indispensable. Such data 
as the Gross National or Domestic Product (whichever is in 
practice in the country) is necessary for a good period of time in 
order to get a clear picture of the economic development in 
broader lines. If, however, the full details of the G.D.P. or 
G.N.P. are not available, other indicators of economic growth, 
for example industrial and agricultural production, may be 
used. 


Data regarding the total expenditure by all kinds of public 
authorities in the country— central or federal government, provi- 
ncial or state government, city, district and/or local authorities— 
Should be compiled. Such figures, for a number of years, may 
illustrate the present position and recent tendencies concern- 
ing educational expenditure in the context of public economy. 


So far we have discussed the statistics needed for educational 
planning from sources external to the educational system. Now 
we refer to the data needed from within the sytem itself. The 
data will include the basic stock and flow statistics i.e. the way 
students and teachers move in and out of the system and the 
quantity of the physical facilities and materials available. Data 
on students should optimally be cross-classified by age, grade 
(year of study), sex and subjects being studied to the country’s 
organizations (technical-vocational) by regions ; number of 
graduates from each level, percentage of student promotions, 
repeaters, drop-outs and distribution between the number of stu- 
dents in the public and private sectors. This kind of data forms 
the baseline to define the size, personnel and resources the 
system will need and to fix the targets for educational decisions. 
As the demand and supply of scientific and technical personnel 
play an especially important role in the development of education 
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in developing countries, it is necessary to have precise informa- 
tion about specialization of students in higher education. 


One of the most serious obstacles to the development and 
expansion of educational programmes in many developing coun- 
tries is the shortage of qualified teachers. Consequently precise 
information about the qualifications and annual turnover of 
teachers, as well as annual loss due to death, retirement, transfer 
to other professions or any other reason, should be collected. 
Methodologically this serves two purposes in educational plan- 
ning— one relating to the qualitative and quantitative expansion 
of the educational system, the other relating to the replacement 
of current losses in teaching staff. Wherever applicable, data 
on the number and percentage of part-time and full-time teachers 
should be included. Again, cross-classification on age and sex at 
all levels and types of education for teachers is very important, 
Particularly in a long term perspective plan. 


Since educational planning involves plan for future supply 
of physical facilities, current data should therefore be gathered 
about the quality and size of school buildings,number and size of 
classrooms, the floor space for teaching and administrative staff 
for the relevant levels and types of education. Data on costs of 
expenditure must be collected. One of the preconditions of good 
educational planning is to define the policies and targets in finan- 
cial terms, which involves costing. In the first plan statistical 
data are necessary about the recurring expenditure on education 
met by various public authorities—central or federal government, 
Provincial or state governments, city, districts or local authorities, 
These expenditures should be distributed both by categories and 
levels and types of education, for instance teaching costs and 
non-teaching costs. In the second place, data on capital expendi- 
tures, preferably divided into categories and various levels and 
types of education should be collected, Thirdly, data are requir- 
ed about the annual costs to various authorities for debt services 
in the form of amortization and interest payments, relating to in- 
vestments made in education financed by loans. This will help 


the planner to compute the various unit costs in order to compare 


the costs of different alternatives in the process of planning. 
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Care must be taken to collect data on the above line for cost 
about private education wherever it is applicable. In this case a 
clear distinction must be made between the subsidies this form of 
school receives from government or other bodies and its own 
resources. 


The statistical data outlined above are certainly very useful 
for the preparation of an educational plan. But it doesn't mean 
that the planner must not move forward in the absence of data. 
While a detailed statistical data is always desirable, it is a hard 
fact that in practice many necessary facts and statistical data 
are not available in developing countries. At the same time, 
the merits of the data collected depend on how these are utilized 
by the educational planner. The educational planner must be 
able to understand the implications of the data as well as to 
interpret them ; he must understand the present strengths and 
weaknesses of the society he is planning for*. 


NOTES 


1. Gunnar Myrdal (The Challenge of World Poverty, Allen Lane, The 
Penguin Press, London, 1970, p. 166) cites an example how educa- 
tional data based on census figures was grossly misconstructed in 
Pakistan. 


2. International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Acti- 
vities, United Nations: Statistical Papers, Series M. no. 4, 1949. 


3. Wolfgang Stopler’s book “Planning without Facts” illustrates such 
situations. 


4. The OECD Book “A Handbook of Statistical Needs for Educational 
Planning” and the ШЕР Book “Methodologies of Educational Plan- 
ning for Developing Countries” may help the planner further to 
formulate a theoretical and methodological approach to define the 
basis and collection of statistical data for educational planning. 


CHAPTER 6 


COST ANALYSIS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


Cost analysis is a vital element in educational planning for three 
major reasons. It must ensure that (i) the total cost of educational 
expansion as laid down by the plan is realistic in relation to other 
objectives of national development, that (ii) the structure of 
expenditure as between the different levels and types of educa- 
tion corresponds to national needs ; and that (iii) the detailed 
allocation of resources as between the different productive elc- 
ments of the educational system— teachers, buildings, equipment 
etc., is consisted with the most efficient use of money and educa- 
tional resources, 


Educational plan involves a significant amount of national 
resources and its expenditures must therefore be assessed against 
expenditures on other priorities. Often a target of 4 to 5 per 
cent of GNP is advanced as a suitable expenditure on educa- 
tion in a developing country. The usual method, however, of 
making such an assessment is to measure expenditure on each 
major sector of the economy as a proportion of a common indi- 
cator. This is usually done in two ways : total expenditure on 
each sector against a national or domestic product ; and public 
expenditures on each sector against total public expenditures. 
Thus a real choice has to be made between education, health, 
housing, defence, infrastructural investment and direct invest- 
ment. It is the common experience in many developing coun- 
tries that educational plans were drawn by the ministries of 
education without much thought to the overall national targets 
the resources necessary for achieving епу, 
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TABLE 6.1 


Capital expenditures as a percentage of total public expenditures on 
education (16 countries) 


Highest Percentage 


Country Capital Percentage over 1960-65 
ees 
Ethiopia 16.1 22.8 
Kenya 8.1 8.1 
Mali 4.1 38.6 
Nigeria 51 17.2 
Argentina 72 72 
Еспадог 13.7 137 
Guyana 13.6 13.6 
Uruguay 9.2 9.2 
China 14.4 14.4 
Japan 24.0 25.6 
Pakistan 42.0 46.0 
Malaysia 22.0 22.0 
Austria 20.9 20.9 
Czechoslovakia 9.5 24.9 
Denmark 24.3 25.4 
Finland 18.7 22.0 


Source: Compiled from UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1967, quoted, 
Coombs, P.H., Hallak, J., ibid., р. 205 


Costs are usually separated into recurring and capital costs?, 
Recurring costs are usually calculated on a per pupil per year 
basis, but for certain analysis (specially those concerned with the 
output of a particular level or type of education) this may be 
done on a per graduate basis. Capital cost estimates for a given 
time period can conveniently be calculated on a per place basis 
that is, new facilities needed for additional pupils. The basic 
Capital costs may warrant some explanation. The two different 
costs may indicate historically the growth of the education sys- 
tem in the country, but then they are based on different fact- 
tors. For instance, recurring costs refer to the running of the 
existing educational establishments as a result, so to speak, of 
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capital outlays made in the past, which are dependent on the 
proposed expansion of the education system and are more of 
investment in plant for future use. Present capital outlays will, 
however, require future recurring expenditure and the ability 
and willingness of a country to provide this fund must therefore 
figure in the financial decision. 


As teachers’ salaries constitute the main clement of recur- 
rent costs (see Table 6,2) it is vitally important to consider 
how the returns on this expenditure could be maximized. One 


TABLE 6.2 


Teacher costs in 15 countries (as percentage of total recurrent costs) 


Country Level Year ait us 
Argentina Higher 1964 52 
Brazil Middle 1967 96 
Burma Alllevels 1965 22 
Ceylon Levels I & II 1969 81 
Chile Technical 1968 77 
Ecuador All levels 1965 60.5 
France Higher 1967 53 
Tran All levels 1965 81 
Ivory Coast Primary 1967 89.5 
Madagascar Primary 1966 84 
Morocco Secondary 1968 98 
Netherlands Compulsory 1964 67 
Thailand Vocational 1964 65 
Turkey All levels 1967 73 
Uganda Secondary 1967 72 


Source: ШЕР, quoted in Coombs and Hallak op. Cit., p. 166, 


of the Strategic uses of cost analysis is in choosing among alter- 
native approaches to teacher training and to upgrading the 
quality and effectiveness of existing teacher force. 
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TABLE 6.3 


Total public expenditure on education as a percentage of the gross national 
Product (GNP)—24 countries 


лсе” E - 


Country 1970 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


Developing countries 


Afghanistan 1.1 13 15 .. 17 19 20 
Bangladesh ie МЕ s a TP ПІ Н 
Burma St 17 ТӨ We. А 
Fiji 42 47 52 58 61 53 51 58 
India 2.8 28 30 31 32 32. 28 20 
Indonesia 28 3.0 РР E 25, 4567 79 224 X. 
Iran, Islamic 
Rep. of 29 as 57 аа а МЕ; 
Korea,Rep.of 36 22 30 27 27 34 40 35 43 
Malaysia 44 63 . x 2. 50 OS О ТО 
Maldives 23 07 06 %, |0674 157 5 .. 
Nepal 06 45 ais we 6 46 ЧӨ TO ОУ 
Pakistan 17 92 21721 721 O CS tom. 
РИШ ОЮУ 2; масы. баСТы a MD 
Guinea 
Philippines 26 19 17 17 22 19 16 19 20 
Samoa 43 59 "62 > 2 we ашый IS .. 


Singapore 31 29 27 25 25 27-30 37 /45 
Sri Lanka 40 28 27. 24- 25. 30- 934-730 ж 


Thailand 35 36 39 380 85 321904 9234/11319. 

Tonga тг eee ee 

Turkey 20 219. sgn ay IS A ROIG 7427: 29 
Developed countries 

Australia 42 65 63 65 GE 592 50. 5806 

Тарап 39 55 55 56 58 58 59. 60 

New Zealand 46 56 52 55 55 50 55 53 s 

USSR 68 76 15 та 73. 23. 72 700 67 


сте ur SS л ы ы „ЕНЕН 


Source: Statistical Digest for Asia and the Pacific, 1984 Unesco/ROEAP, 
Bangkok 
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There is, however, no common assumption appropriate for 
all countries as to what is likely to happen to teacher salaries in 
the coming plan period. “Теасћег costs ... live in a highly 
dynamic world, and to project them with reasonable accuracy 
the cost analysts’ assumptions must be just as dynamic.” 


Capital costs deserve the careful attention of the educational 
planner for several reasons: (i) Capital outlays usually involve 
large lump-sum expenditures, raising special financing problems 
in the educational plan. Borrowed capital funds must later be 
paid back with interest, thus mortgaging future revenues for 
years to come. (ii) Apart from debt services, the creation of addi- 
tional facilities increases future operating revenues ; the cost of 
using and maintaining a new educational facility often equals 
its initial capital cost every three to five years. (її) The layout 
and location of new facilities can impose severe constraints on 
educational technologies and logistical patterns in years ahead, 
thereby inhibiting needed changes and innovations and perpe- 
tuating old inefliciencies. (iv) The planning of new facilities 
provides a strategic occasion for maximizing the utilization of 
both existing and future facilities, which is a major key to im- 
proving overall educational efficiency and holding down costs, 
(v) The creation of new facilities for new programmes in any 
one sector of the educational system has major repercussions 
including cost impacts, on other sectors. Unless these are 
identified, assessed and provided for in advance, the new pro- 
gramme may later create severe difficulties elsewhere and en- 

. counter setbacks. “For all these reasons, educational planners 


and managers need sharp eyes and sharper pencils when deal- 
ing with capital costs’, 


Improved cost analysis, thus will help the planner consider- 
ably but costs standing alone have limited value for the planner 
ог the decision maker‘, It is only when costs are juxtaposed 
with educational objectives, outputs, and ultimate benefits that 
the performance of an educational process can be intelligently 


assessed and rational choices made among alternative ways 
to improve it, 
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TABLE 6.4 


Total public expenditure on education as a percentage of total government 
expenditure—21 countries 


Country 1970 1975 1979 1980 1981 


Developing countries 


Afghanistan 5 44 14.3 12.7 8.8 
Bangladesh а 13.6 7.0 8.2 8.6 
Вигта 17.9 15.3 3 Ж 2 
Fiji 15.6 19.5 - ке 11.3 
India 10.7 8.6 10.4 10.0 9.6 
Indonesia 58 13.1 91 8.9 9.3 
Iran, Islamic 

Republic of 9.6 d 55 157 13.1 
Korea, Republic of 21.4 13.9 188 23,7 18.7 
Malaysia 17.7 19.3 191 16.4 
Nepal 6.7 11.5 8.34 22 is 
Pakistan 42 5.2 4.6 5.0 5.1 
Papua New Guinea 13.2 sje 142 ЯГ 
Philippines 24.2 па М9 10.3 
Singapore 17 8.6 81 7.3 8.5 
Sri Lanka 13.6 10.1 8.0 8.8 87 
Thailand 17.3 21.0 18.8 20.6 20.3 
Turkey 13.7 .. хз 1,5 
Developed countries 
Australia 13.3 14.8 15.0 14,8 14,5 
Japan 20.4 22.4 20.1 19.6 19.4 
New Zealand xS 17.1 13.5 14.5 50 
USSR 12.8 12.9 1169 112 10.9 


Source: Statistical Digest for Asia and the Pacific, 1984 Unesco/ROEAP, 


Bangkok 
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NOTES 


1, 


2. 


Lyons, R.F. (ed.) Problems and Strategies of Educational Planning: 
Lessons from Latin America, UNESCO: TEP, Paris, 1965, pp. 88-91. 


For elaborate theoretical concepts and methodologies of educational 
cost analysis, the following books are very useful for the planner: 


Vaizey, J., and Sheehan J., Resources for Education, London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1968. 


Vaizey, J., and Chesswas, J.D., The Costing of Educational Plans, 
UNESCO: ПЕР, Paris, 1967. 


Hallak, J., The Analysis of Educational Costs, UNESCO: ПЕР, Paris, 
1969. 


Chesswas, J.D., Methodologies of Educational Planning for Develop- 
ing Countries, 2 Vols. UNESCO: ПЕР, Paris, 1969, UNESCO: ПЕР, 
African Research Monographs, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 10 and 15. 


Cumming, C.E., Studies in Educational Costs, Scottish Academic Press, 
Edinburgh, 1971. 


Coombs, P.H. and Hallak, J., Managing Educational Costs, Oxford 
University Press, 1972. 


Coombs, P.H. and Hallak, J., Ibid., pp. 199-200. 


The ШЕР case studies (27 studies) under the title “Educational Cost 
Analysis in Action: Case Studies for Planners” illustrats the diversity 
of uses to which cost analysis can be put in educational plans. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE PLANNING PROCESS : A SUCCESSION 
OF STAGES 


The theoretical and methodological concepts of educational 
planning provide the necessary tools to the planner in order to 
identify and establish the choice based on an accurate analy- 
sis of what is possible and what is desirable. It may also be said 
that the preparation of an educational plan should be based on 
accurate directives given by the political authority, because 
educational planning not only involves a design for decisions, 
but also demands the will and the authority of implementing it. 


The practical processes of preparing an educational plan may 
be a complex and difficult task depending on such conditions 
as the tradition of planning, the strength or weakness of the 
statistical services, the level of administrative development, the 
characteristics of the school system (public, private, etc.) and 
other variables. However, a sequence of stages may be suggest- 
ed to be followed in the process of preparing an educational 
plan. The stages are shown in a schematic diagram (figure 7.1). 


The first stage is an analysis and appraisal of the present edu- 
cational situation, based on the stock and flow of teachers and 
students by level and type of education having both quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of the education system and such other 
factors as the existing size of classes and schools, teacher/pupil 
ratio, unit cost per pupil by level and type of education (broken 
into capital cost, recurrent cost, teacher cost and non-teaching 
cost, etc. ). The phase serves (i) to highlight the existing prob- 
lems to be tackled іп future proposals, (ii) to trace the evaluation 
of the growth, dynamics and balance of the educational service 
on which to base estimates for the future growth and flow rates, 
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(iii) to give an up-to-date picture of the base from which future 
development must start. 


Figure 7.1: STAGES OF PREPARING EDUCATIONAL PLAN: 
A SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION 
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The second stage of setting targets follows in fact largely from 
the first stage. The exogenous data (shown in the diagram) on 
the future demographic trends, on the future needs of the 
economy for skilled manpower, as well as on the future trends 
in social demand, also exert considerable influence on this task 
of target setting. The targets as we have discussed earlier must 
relate to qualitative and quantitative trends which again must 
be a choice between alternatives and assessment of consistency 
and feasibility. 


The third stage consists of constructing a set of unit costs in 
order to test the feasibility of the targets. This calculation of 
the quantitative implications of the targets in terms of resources 
in fact leads logically to the next stage which consists of costing 
and feasibility testing of the educational plan. The cost of the 
plan should be estimated by drawing certain distinctions, for 
example, between sources of finance, between the cost specific to 
the targets of the plan and other costs, so as to make it clear 
what proportion of the expenditure may be the subject of policy 
options, This is a crucial test of whether the targets are realistic 
or not. If alternative methods fail to make them realistic they 
may have to be modified and re-tested. 


The fifth stage is of decision and implementation. As se- 
quence of stage four the final decision is reached and the move 
from planning to action begins. 


The sixth and the last stage consists of evaluation and revi- 
Sion of the plan. The educational planning process does not end 
the moment the plan is adopted. On the contrary, the authors of 
the plan must watch its execution closely. Educational planners 
must be directly involved in the periodic evaluation of the various 
phases of the plan, mainly for two reasons: “first of all, because 
planning calls for periodic adjustments to new circumstances, 
and only the day to day experience can establish feasible and 
realistic solutions ; second, because planning involves a constant 
Search for new and better techniques for subsequent plans that 
must be drafted in the light of the results of the preceding 


plan"!, 
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The stages considered here may not be the same or similar 
in all developing situations that the planner may confront with, 
but with some modifications they may be conveniently applied 
to a broader context of educational planning. 


NOTE 


1. Economic and Social Aspzcis of Educational Planning: UNESCO, 
Paris, 1964, pp. 95-96, 


CHAPTER 8 
SOME CONSTRAINTS ON EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


We have said that soundness of an educational plan can only 
be verified by its proper implementation, for it is in implemen- 
tation that the effectiveness of a plan may be ultimately deter- 
mined and that changes sought may be measured with relation to 
goals. Thus, although the developing countries are more enthu- 
Siastic about planning their education, there is continuous 
evidence that in many instances the plans are very poorly im- 
plemented ; while in some cases, however well intentioned they 
Could not be implemented at all. It would be again unrealistic 
to enumerate, at this stage of educational planning, with any 
rigour; the necessary conditions for the success of an educational 
plan. The presence of the favourable conditions may not guaran- 
tee the successful implementation of a plan. Educational plan- 
ning, above all, is an attempt to apply reason to the process of 
educational change and development. Planning introduces ra- 
tionality to the extent that it allows a nation to achieve optimal 
use of human, material and financial and other resources in meet- 
ing educational objectives and, at the same time, to achieve effect- 
ive coordination between education and other types of national 
development. 

We therefore propose to point out here some of the con- 
straints which are very common in developing countries on the 
successful implementation of educational plans. 


Political constraints 


This is a common phenomenon in developing countries. m 
itical constraints arise normally from the failure to distinguis 
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between the political and the technical aspects of educational 
decisions. To a great extent such failure follows from the шар! 
lity to diffuse the power to make political and technical decisions 
with the result it resides entirely with one position (usually the 
education minister) or a small number of positions at the top of 
the power hierarchy. One of the most distressing results of 
the fusion of political and technical decisions is the lack of clear 
educational policies. There is virtually little distinction made be- 
tween those educational objectives which are politically derived 
and which are consequently subject to technical alternation. This 
confusion between political and technical decisions plagues the 
educational planner in determining not only his area of compet- 
ence but also the ways in which his work is to be used. In 
particular, the planner in developing countries often finds that 
the alternative means by which to achieve educational objec- 
tives are not treated as alternative techniques to be judged on 
the basis of technical criteria, but that they are treated as alter- 
natives which are politically desirable. The most common ins- 
tance is the school construction programme— often the location 
of schools is determined on political patronization rather than 
оп such technical grounds as concentration of school-age po- 
pulations, location and size of existing schools and transporta- 
tion facilities ; and the planner is only instructed to devise speci- 
fic construction programmes. Thus “it is not rare to find planners 
given the responsibility of putting the technical ‘trimmings’ on 
plans which have already been determined politically, that is 


оп plans whose objectives and means have been determined on 
political grounds”! 


Administrative constraints 


The formulation and development of an educational plan is a 
technical process, but the implementation of the plan is an 
administrative process. But as it happens, there is no clear line 
of responsibility and authority to allow boundaries between the 
two areas to be established and maintained. 


Plans for educational change and development require for 
their implementation an administrative system which has re- 
Sources and capabilities to admininster the steps necessary for 
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change and development. This calls for the pre-existence of an 
efficient administrative system which has not only been able to 
administer effectively the present system, but also to implement 
change wherever and whenever it is necessary. 


This is more evident in countries having centralized educa- 
tional authority (which is the case in most developing countries). 
The central educational minister embodies in himself, theoreti- 
cally, absolute over-riding power over the educational enterprize 
and all the matters, from the curriculum design to the hiring of 
teaching personnel, are decided ultimately within the ministry. 
In some countries this centripetal force is countered by two cen- 
trifugal factors ; an inadequately developed civil services and the 
semi-autonomy of ministerial decisions. 


As a result, the educational bureaucracy is lethargic ; where 
change is not only unwelcome, but it is resisted. In order to im- 
plement the educational plan, the planner is thus confronted with 
the task of activating a listless and inert bureaucracy. 


Administrative difficulties are further compounded in the 
countries where the education ministry harbours a group of semi- 
autonomous divisions. Each of these divisions is responsible for 
Some vertical or horizontal function of the educational system 
with little means of effective co-ordination among the divisions. 
Absence of administrative co-ordination thus poses a big hurdle 
on the way of successful implementation. One of the major cons- 
traints on educational planning has been attributed to this lack 
of co-ordination in administrative structure. Added to this 
administrative incapacity is the fact of fragmented educational 
system’. Because in most developing countries of Asia the cen- 
tral educational authority only ecompasses the public, primary 
and secondary and some post-secondary education. Such autho- 
Tity has little direct control over private secondary, post-secon- 
dary education or over the universities. In most countries there 
is no adequate means by which private education may be 
brought into planning activities. Equally important is the fact 
that the forces which want to resist the changes envisaged in an 
educational plan may do so by using the escape route to private 
education. The universities in developing countries which tend 
to cherish and jealously guard the concept of academic free- 
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dom and university autonomy set their own targets, curricula 
and spend the grant from the government the way they think fit. 
Thus the absence of effective co-ordination between the univer- 
sities and the planning authority causes another administrative 


constraint in educational planning in many developing countries 
of Asia. 


The result is that in many countries “the administrative cons- 
traints on success in educational planning have tended to limit 
both the extent to which planners can develop integrated, com- 
prehensive plans and the extent to which they can rely on an 


administrative system, adequately organized and co-ordinated to 
implement plans"? 


Data and information System 


We have touched upon this in the chapter on statistical data. 
However, this constraint isa Very common one, due to three 
reasons: absence of relevent data, inadequate data (hence the 
rest could be guesswork) and inflated or wrongly framed data, 
Any one or even all three in some cases could impose a major 
constraint on the formulation of effective educational plan. But 
when the educational plan moves from the planning to the 
implementation stage there must be some adequate and well func- 
tioning information System in order to monitor its progress at 
every step of the way and identify the bottlenecks so that nece- 
Ssary adjustments can be made in the plan. This is a common 
experience of the developing countries that due to the malfunc- 
tioning of their information and data collecting system, many 
important phases of their educational plans were frustrated. 
For instance, if the planner moves from successful school cons- 
truction programmes to programmes related in content or in 
techniques, much will depend on his skills in handling existing 
data, information and research. Itis doubtful whether the gener- 
ation of new data and technique will have much impact unless 
there is prior or simultaneous development of creative uses of 
existing data which might have served as a foundation upon 
which to build new data collection and technique. 


Mention may be made about the introduction of data from 
abroad, which are often done in educational planning in order to 
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supplement local data, but it must be understood that the к 
and effectiveness of such data depends on their contiguity wit 
the existing data. 


Adequate financial and real resources 


In fact these are the common constraints to be found any where 
in the developing and developed world. However, for obivous 
reasons, these are more pronounced in the former than in the 
latter world, The major problem in financial resources during the 
implementation stage is whether а rational balance exists between 
the amount of money that is going to be needed and the money 
that is available. Many developing countries, in the process 
of their plan implemntation, suffered an imbalance between b 
two, which consequently nullified some of their important edu- 
cational programmes. 


The shortage of teachers, books and classrooms resulting 
from physical limitation on the nation’s supply of qualified ma 
Power, land construction capacity, printing facilities, etc., a 
the real resources that may easily impede the progress of an e : 
cational plan, In many instances these rather than the а 
were the real constraints on the successful implementation 0 
developing nation’s education programme. 

Thus the foregoing factors taken together constitute a frame- 
Work of constraints that ultimately determines how well or nae 
Poorly a given educational plan comes to be implemented. A 
any given time any one or more of these factors may be x Lp 
cipal constraint. Hence the planner’s task should be to try 
to anticipate where the greatest obstruction will come and try 
to recommend the corrective measures. This, however, leads 
us again to the beginning of our query, for how many of his 
Tecommendations would be accepted may lie well outside = 
authority, 


NOTES 
t 1 2419) 
1. Unesco: ПЕР, Fundamentals of Educational Planning No. 12, p 1 


1969. 
2. UNESCO: ПЕР, Fundamentals of Educational Planning 12. op. cit. 


Apendix 1 


A note on micro-planning 


Often a national educational plan or project is infact the sum 
total of a large number of sub-projects spread throughout the 
country and therefore the degree of success of the national pro- 
ject is dependent on the level of success of the sub-projects both 
in quantitative as well as qualitative aspects. The efficiency with 
which the task of planning and implementation of the com- 
Ponent projects or sub-projects is carried out largely determines 
the success at national level. This is central to the concept of 
micro-planning. The national or macro-plan is the aggregate of 
the educational requirements of the country. The task of micro- 
planning is to break down the national plan into district or sub- 
district levels. Micro-planning seeks to ensure rationality in the 
distribution of educational services, adoptation of these services 
to the needs of the local community and an efficient utilization 
of available resources. Micro-planning is linked with educa- 
tional mapping which isa set of techniques used to establish the 
existing scenario and identify future educational requirements 
at the local level and Suggest measures to meet these require- 


ments, Educational mapping, also known as school mapping is 
therefore an useful tool for micro-planning 


The process of micro-planning 


Successful planning and implementation is a two-way process. 
The macro or national goals and objectives are translated into 
the micro-level implementation as much as the micro level con- 
ditions, needs and requirements must provide the appropriate 
feedback to develop the macro-objectives and targets. In this 
Process the national plan and its goals and objectives may be 
Tegionalized to take care of different broad regions or provin- 
ces which are supposed to be covered by the national plan. After 
the regionalization the plan may be further divided into small 
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components at the implementation level. This is the last level in 
the tier where not only the strength of the national plan is test- 
ed but that necessary feedback on the quality and quantity of 
implementation process, is provided for national level monitor- 
ing. The micro-data is fed into the national/micro plan both 
during the process of its formulation as well as implementation. 
The arrows in the diagram indicate the nature of this two-way 
communication viz centre level planners and local level imple- 
mentors (as well as planners) must talk to each other in order to 
Successfully develop and implement the national educational 
plans viz, universalization of primary education or expansion 
of secondary school system in the country. 


The process of micro-planning 
National Policy/Plan 


— broad parameters 
— objectives and goals 
| — targets 
| — inputs 
+ — strategies 


National plan 


چ 


National Plan divided into regional 
objectives, the regionalization pro- 
cess takes into account the regional 


— infrastructure 
— needs and priorities 
+4  — plan objectives and goals 


Regional plan 
Feed back 


——=» 


8 Regional Plan/divided ~ 
TA further into local/micro level 8 
5 | 5 
S8 | — inputs 5 
5 | - targets ч 
8 | = strategy 

о 1 

ы 


— community/local participation etc. 


-------> 
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Advantages of micro-planning 


— helps removing regional disparity 

— increases equity/equality of access 

improves implementation capacity of nationalplan 
— improves efficient use of resources 


increases the chances of success through local 
participation 


Examples of micro-planning in education 


— universal primary education programme 
expansion of secondary education system 
large scale literacy programme 


Appendix IT 


Educational planning : some definitions 
and terminology 


I. Dror's definition of planning 


“Тһе process of preparing a set of decision for action in the 
future directed at achieving goals by optimal means." 


—Y. Dror in ‘International Review 
of Administrational Sciences’, 
Vol. 29. (1963). 


The definition emphasises a number of key aspects of 
planning as follows:— 


The process — an on-going activity not 
once-for-all or static. 


of preparing — approval and implemen- 
tation of plans are logi- 
cally separate from al- 
though closely related to, 
preparing them. 


а set of decisions — planning involves not just 
decision-making, but sets 
of decisions which are re- 
lated and must be made 
in a consistent manner. 


for action — planning must be orient- 
ed to action, otherwise it 
is merely analysis or theo- 
rising. 

in the future — planning involves present 
decisions whose implica- 
tions lie in the future. 
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directed at — planning is directed to- 
achieving goals wards conscious objectives. 


by optimal means — choice is necessary to make 
the best use of scarce re- 
sources. 


NB. For further discussion see С.А, Anderson and M.J. Bow- 
man ‘Educational’ Planning in Developing Countries’ 
reprinted in М. Blaug ‘Economics of Education Vol 17, 


II. Other definitions 
“To plan is to choose” 


— title of Tanzanian Government national едиса- 
tion campaign. 


“(Planning) is, in essence, an organised, conscious and 


continued attempt to select the best available alterna- 
tives to achieve specific goals,” 


— А. Waterston ‘Development Planning: Les- 
sons of Experience’, 
“Educational planning, 


+15 the application of rational, 
system 


айс analysis to the process of educational develop- 
ment with the aim of making education more effective 


and efficient in responding to the needs and goals of 
its students and Society." 


— P.H. Coombs, *What is Educational Planning? 
Educational planning is the exercising of foresight in de- 
termining the policy, priorities- and costs of ап educa- 
tional system, having due regard for economic and poli- 
tical realities, for the system’s potential for growth, and 


for the needs of the country and of the pupils served by 
the system.” 


— С.Е. Beeby, ‘Planning and the Educational 
Administrator,’ 


“Educational planning. ... involves identifying objectives 
and available resources, examining the implications of 
alternative courses of action and choosing wisely among 


ш. 
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them, deciding on specific targets to be met within speci- 
fic time limits, and finally developing the best means of 
systematicallly implementing the choices thus made. (It) 
is much more than the drafting of a blueprint; it is a 
continuing process.” 


— UNESCO “Educational Planning: A World 
Survey of problems and prospects’. 


Terminology 


Despite much disagreement about terminology the fol- 
lowing is a list of the main concepts involved in the plan- 
ning process. 

Activity The action taken (training staff, preparing 
reports, etc.) to transform inputs (funds, tra- 
ining facilities, expert services) into outputs 
(trained staff, reports prepared, сіс.). 


Appraisal The critical assessment of the relevance, fea- 
sibility and potential effectiveness of a project/ 
programme prior to making a decision whether 
to undertake it. 


Constraints Factors which limit the planner’s freedom to 
choose particular courses of action. They may 
be fixed and unalterable, or they may, to a 
greater or lesser degree, be themselves subject 
to changes as a result of specific policy cho ices 
and actions. 


Effective- Тһе extent to which a project/programme is 
ness successful in achieving its objective(s). 


Efficiency The “productivity” of the implementation 
process—how economically inputs are con- 
verted into outputs and achievement of objec- 
tives(s). 


Evaluation The process of comparing project/programme 
objectives with results, employing methods 
which reduce dependence on subjective ju- 
dgement, in order to assess the extent to which 
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these objectives have been or are being achiev- 
ed, and to analyse the reasons for any dis- 
crepancy. Such evaluation may be interim (of 
continuing projects) or ex post (of terminat- 
ing or completed projects). 

Follow-up Actions taken or scheduled in order to utilise 
information gained or lessons learned from 
the monitoring or evaluation process. 


Implemen- The process of translating plans into action. 
tation 


Inputs Goods, funds, services, personnel, and other 
resources provided with the expectation of 
undertaking specific activities, producing out- 
puts and achieving objectives. 

Means The various ways of combining inputs and 
technology to achieve specific outcomes. 


Monitoring Continuous or periodic surveillance of the 
physical implementation process to ensure that 
input deliveries, work schedules, out-puts and 
other required actions are proceeding accord- 


ing to plan. 
Objectives| Purposes towards which the educational sys- 
Goals tem is to be directed by the planning process. 


Outputs The specific products, in terms of type and 
magnitude, that can reasonably be expected 
to be produced by the project team with the 
inputs provided and activities undertaken. 


Policies Guidelines for action which result from the 
making of choices about prioritics among ob- 


jectives and about the means to be used to 
achieve them. 


Priorities The ordering of objectives in such a way that, 
given various constraints a basis for choice 
is laid where objectives are inconsistent or in 
competition with one another. 
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Programme A group of projects or services directed to- 


Project 


Relevance 


Strategy 


Targets 


Target 
group 


ward the attainment of similar or related 
objectives. 


A planned undertaking, a unit of management, 
designed to achieve certain specific objectives 
within a given budget and within a specified 
period of time. 

The degree to which the rationale and objec- 
tives of a project/programme are, or remain, 
pertinent, significant and worth while in rela- 
tion to the identified priority needs and con- 
cerns. 

Framework for specific policies which is in- 
tended to keep them reasonably well-balanc- 
ed and integrated, well-timed, properly weigh- 
ted and headed in the right direction. 

Specific educational outcomes that it is inten- 
ded the educational system achieve in order 
to facilitate movement towards its objectives. 


The population for whose benefit the project 
is undertaken. 
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For centuries educational ideas and ргасиесу Have been 
transfere. 3- i69 ле country to h missioaanes, 
т-тү етир nts, world Sreanizations ut voluntary as a 
тёзын <P ithe work of adm sistrators anxious to improve the? 
Own system of education 

Als book introduces. the reader with the таг: aegris. 
Concepts and methadolorctes of sdccaticnal plans? їі. me 
context of developing Asix 7: бс region and рісуісез essential 
guidelines in cider to dra a viable educationai pian 

А Major лепте er the ооо 18:80 say that education?! olanninz 
is not an iso ated event; in order to be effective it n. "tbe relacd 
to the o all national plan of the countr. and that it must be 


Abl «(express and achieve the aspirations оҒ-л developing 
Nation. 


The book divided into eight chapters will be extremely useful 
educational professionals and practitioners in the field. 
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